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THE BLOSSOM OF WINTER. 


The morning was clear and frosty, and little 
Fanny having gone through her early lessons to 
mamma’s satisfaction, her warm coat and bon- 
pet and snow shoes were tied on that she might 
walk with papa through the garden. 

Holding fast by his hand, Fanny tripped and 
bounded along the slippery path, making many 
remarks on the scene around her. 

“ What a pretty thing frost is, Papa! how it 
glitters and twinkles in the sunshine every 
time the wind stirs the shrubs. I was sorry 
when I saw the flowers die, and the leaves fall. 
J said to myself, winter is coming! dark, cold, 
ugly winter, when the garden will no longer be 
pleasant, and we must mope round the fire 
all day. ‘ But now; Papa, I think winter almost 
as pretty as summer; and this nice cold air 
makes me feel strong while I skip about.” 

“Very true, Fanny,” said her papa, “ every 
period has its pleasures, and every state its bles- 
sings, if we knéw how to avail ourselves of 
them. You' recollect the Psalmist praises God 
for both seasons.” 

“Yes, papa: I remember it is said, ‘ Thou 
hast made summer and winter.’ Yet, if I were 
tochoose I would rather it should be always 
summer than always winter.” 

“T believe most people would make the 
same choice, Fanny: but happily we are not left 
‘choose for ourselves. Summer is gencrally 
compared to the time of prosperity ; winter to 
that of adversity or sorrow. Very few would 
prefer the latter; as ‘ no chastening for the pres- 
ent seemeth joyous, but grievous:’ yet the Chris- 
tian learns to see the hand of a loving Father 
over-ruling the most painful events for his ad- 
vantage ; and often finds cause to say, with 
David, ‘It is good for me that I have been af- 
ficted.” Weare apt to look forward withdread 
to events, that when they come bring cause for 
the highest thankfulness.” 


Fanny was not one of those foolish children | 


who dislike to be spoken seriously to: she 
knew herself to be both ignorant and sinful ; 
and it was her delight to receive the instruc- 
tions of her parents and pious friends. She 
hada little brother in the cradle, and the hope 
of teaching him when he should grow old en- 
ough to learn, made her yet more attentive to 
instruction. Yet if'Fanny had no such little 
brother, so well was she convinced of the im- 
portance of knowledge to herself, that she would 
surely have been diligent in learning, and if she 
had not been blessed with friends to teach her 
the truths of salvation, she would have read her 
Bible notwithstanding, to learn the will of God; 
and prayed for grace both to know and to do it. 

Fanny thought in her heart, when her papa 
had done speaking, that she would not again 
ament to see the leaves fall, but bless the 
Lord for every change he sends. Then she 
spoke. “How thankful I ought to be, papa, for 
the warm clothing I have got! this sharp air 
would not be so pleasant if my dress was as 
thin and as scanty as that of many a poor child 
I see shivering in the cold.” : 

“You should not only be thankful, Fanny, 
but careful and> frugal: neither spoiling your 
Clothes, nor wasting the little money you may 
have—Consider how far your savings can be 





made to go towards clothing some of the poor 
children you speak of.” 

Fanny agreed, and still tripped along, until 
she set her foot a little out of the regular path, 
and trampled on a bank: then stopping short, 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh, papa, see what I have done!” 

“ Have you hurt yourself?” 

“No, papa: but I have broken the prettiest 
flower.—It was growing on the bank,- and I 
struck it with my foot. Whatapity!” and she 
stooped to pick it up. 

“Tt is a snow drop,” said her papa. 

‘Indeed it is like snow,” remarked Fanny, 
“It is so very white and soft—and look, papa, 
how beautifully itis marked with little delicate 
green lines, at the bottom ofthe cup: see how 
it droops from the stalk, as if it were sick with 
cold; I don’t wonder to see that great, strong 
lauristinus in blossom: but how can such a 
tender flower as this bear the very hard winter 
weather ?” 

‘**Because God has fitted it for this season, 
my dear: and perhaps to show us how sufficient 
his power is to support the weakest creature he 
forms in the station he is pleased to place it in.” 

“Mamma calls the flowers her little preach- 
ers,” said Fanny, “I dare say this is one of 
them.” 

“*T believe it is a great favouriteof your dear 
mother’s,” replied her papa. ‘She regards 
nature asa large book, in which God has writ- 
ten a thousand beautiful and instructive lessons. 
I have heard her say that when the Lord bade 
his disciples ‘ cuitsider the lillics of the field 
how they grow,’ he surely must have included 
the whole vegetable world, from the loftiest oak 
to the humblest weed, since the same lesson of 
“4 power, wisdom and love, is engraven on 
a o . 

“‘T will take the snow-drop home,” said Fan- 
ny, “‘ and hear what mamma has to say about it.”” 

They continued their walk, chatting very 
pleasantly until it was time to go in : and then 
Fanny carried the snow-drop to her mother. 

As Fanny brought the snow-drop into the 
house, and saw the little baby, only a few weeks 
old, on its mamma’s lap, she said, ‘‘ Now the 
snow-drop is certainly like little Robert, sosmall, 
and fair, and delicate, and its head drops about 
so.’’ 

Her mamma sighed; for Robert was very sick- 
ly; he was more like the snow-drop than she 
wished him to be. 

Papa sat down, and taking Fanny on his 
knee, said, “‘ Now ask your questions.” 

“Oh yes: Mamma, the snow-drop is to 
preach, and as it cannot speak, you are to tell 
us what it has to say.” 

“Very well, my dear: I think the’ flower 
will give us a lesson of humility and content- 
ment. You see it always in the most lowly si- 
tuations: it scarcely lifts its modest head above 
the ground ; itdemands no culture, but springs 
up wherever a root is buried, amongst the grass, 
under a hedge, or even on the gravel walks. 
It looks down, as if saying, ‘ My parent is the 
earth, and to the dust I must soon return.’ It 
does not shoot up to attract your notice; but 
fills its lowly station, and patiently supports the 
rude blasts of winter, until the hour comes 
for it to droop, and fall, and die, and make 
way for more gaudy flowers.” 

“‘ Oh, what a pretty character you have made 
out for it, mamma.” 





** Yes; but it is still only a character—now 
see what the Lord does for this helpless little 
bud. Though outwardly soexceedingly weak 
and delicate, it is wonderfully strong, or how 
could it bear such cold days and piercing nights 
as it passes? You see the very slender thread 
by which the flower is attached to the stalk ; 
by means of this it is able to bend and wave in 
every direction, so that the roughest blast does 
not break it. Like the Christian, it conquers 
by patience and meekness, and survives the 
storm because it yields to it so readily. This 
is the lesson I draw from the snow-drop, Fan- 
ny: it teaches me that no grief or danger can 
assail which the Lord will not enable me to 
triumph over, if I leave myself in his hand, 
and follow the guidance of his Spirit in my ap- 
pointed path of duty.”’ 

** And in so doing,” said her husband, “the 
Christian displays in the sight of the world, an 
object as lovely, and as extraordinary too, as 
this sweet little flower, living and thriving 
amid frost and snow; when all the summer 
beauties of the garden are buried in decay.” 

Fanny listened with delight: “I am think- 
ing,” said she after a pause, and then she stop- 


** What are you thinking, Fanny ?”’ 

“ Why, mamma, I was thinking of that beau- 
tiful description of our blessed Saviour in the 
chapter papa read last night.” 

Her father repeated, “‘ He shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant; and as a root out 
of dry ground :’ was that the passage, Fanny?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

** And most beautifully does the snow-drop 
agree with that type of the meck and lowly Je- 
sus!” saidher mamma. ‘A tender plant in- 
deed, growing out of a hard, dry ground, and 
exposed to a most cold and pitiless world! How 
many storms beat upon his blessed head! How 
despised and rejected of men he was! and at 
length laid low in the grave by the wickedness 
of ungrateful and cruel men! Fanny has found 
the sweetest sermon for the flower: hencefor- 
ward I shall be led to think especially on the 
character and sufferings of our Redeemer when 
I behold it; and blush to reflect how cold a 
welcome the word of his salvation meets in my 
too careless and ungiateful heart.” 

While they were thus speaking, the baby 
became very pale, then dark in the face; and 
it went into convulsions,and uttered bitter cries. 

Fanny was terrified :_ her papa caught her up, 
and carried her hastily into the nursery: then he 
returned to the parlour. 

For more than an hour Fanny remained in 
great distress and anxiety: she prayed to the 
Lord for her little brother, and feared she knew 
not what. . 

At last her papa came for her: his eyes were 
very red, but his look was composed: she ea- 
gerly asked for little Robert. 

“ The struggle is over, my child,” replied her 
papa, “and your brother is gone to that place 
of everlasting blessedness, where I hope we 
shall all, in the Lord’s good time, follow him.” 

“* And is Robert dead indeed?—My poor 
mamma !’’—and Fanny could say no more for 
sobbing. 

*¢ Your mamma is a Christian, my dear ; this 
was avery sudden and a very severe visitation; 
but to God’s people strength is ever given ac- 
cording to their day of need.” 
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“O take me toher, papa!” ‘‘ Not quite yet ; 
her spirits are too weak; but you shall come 
to my study and read with me.” 

They then went; and Fanny’s papa spoke 
much to her on the uncertainty of life, and the 
awful eternity that is at hand. 

‘‘ Robert was many years younger than you,” 
said he, “‘and how can you tell but your grave 
may be the next dug inthe church yard? You 
are oldenough to know how very sinful you 
are, often breaking God’s holy law. Unless 
you believe in Jesus Christ as the only Saviour 
of mankind ; unless you pray for the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit to make you a child of God, 

and fit you for heaven, we should not have as- 
surance of your going to heaven.” 

‘Oh Robert! little Robert!” cried Fanny fin 
alow and mournful tone, “I did not think when 
{ compared you to-day to the snow-drop, that 
vou would be cut down like it in a moment; 
will you never open your blue eyes again, Rob- 
ert?” 

‘No, my child, not till he opens them in a glo- 
rified body to behold his Saviour. Like the 
flower, indeed, is he cut down; but fear not, my 
Ianny,—the root remains, and he shall rise 
again.” [ Youth’s Friend. 




















From the Antidote. 
THE LAY PREACHER. 

T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself likea green bay tree; yet he passed away, and 
lo! he was not! Yeal sought him, but he could not be 
found! 

These are the words of the Psalmist, and 
they are words of consolation to every good 
inan, let his situation be what it may. The 
book in which they are found isinexhaustible in 
such consolations for the pure in heart, though 
assailed by poverty, or oppression, or any other 
human calamity. The wicked and proud op- 
pressor sees in them the index of his destiny ; 
and the humble and sincere Christian is excited 
by them to look upon this same son of pride 
and oppression with pity, if not with contempt. 

Our religion is full of these consolations ; and 
happy are they who find them in it, when the 
cares and sorrows of life embitter their thoughts, 
and when the world treats them ill. It is in 
such moments, and under such circumstances 
of affliction, that the value of the Bible, as a 
precious boon from on high, is felt and acknow- 
ledged by every good and grateful heart. 

It is too often the case, even with those who 
are comparatively virtuous, that they repine 
when they see wicked men flourishing, be- 
cause they cannot flourish in the same way 
themselves. They see an unprincipled and 
profligate man surrounded by wealth, and liv- 
ing in luxury; they see him lolling at ease in 
his coach, or on his sofa, with slaves or hire- 
lings obedient to his nod, and flatterers and sy- 
cophants ministering to his pride and folly, and 
making him believe that he isa God among 
men; and they silently envy him all these en- 
joyments, and vainly wish themselves in his 
place.—But thisenvy is without reflection ; this 
wish is the very essence of vanity. ‘The man 
whom they envy is in every respect worse off 

‘than themselves. He may lol! apparently at 
case, but his conscience cannot be qhiet. His 
vices and crimes rise up before him, and with 
all his pretended cheerfulness, he feels his own 
meanness, and is inwardly mortified. The 
homage of his slaves, the obsequiousness of his 
flatterers, the luxury of his table, his idle pomp, 
and glittering pageantry, dazzle the spectators, 
iat do not satisfy himself: For in spite of all 
his efforts to appear one of the happiest of man- 
kind, there are dark and silent periods from 
day today, when the ghost of his departed 





hours comes to admonish him how vainly and 
wickedly they have been employed ; and when 
his knees are made to tremble and smite each 
other by the spectres ofa troubled imagination, 
if nct by a hand-writing on the wall. 

Herein we behold how just is the Almighty; 
herein we see displayed in all its grandeur, the 
power of his everlasting sceptre. It isne, and 
HE alone, that sustains the moral as well as the 
physical world: Itis we, and we alene that bal- 
ances the power of nations, that weighs their 
actions, as well as those of individuals, in the 
scales of eternal truth and righteousness ; and 
awards to them, both here and hereafter, the 
weal or the wo to which their merit or demerit 
entitles them. ‘The history of all ages proves, 
that n1s justice is sure and never-failing ; and 
that the wicked, whether as nations or individ- 
uals, though they may flourish for awhile, shall 
see and feel both sudden and awful destruction. 
Individuals shall perish in their pride ; nations 
shall decay in their licentiousness and _ corrup- 
tion. The power of every Nebuchadnezzar, 
of every tyrant and oppressor, shall come to an 
end; the walls of every Babylon shall be over- 
thrown, and her palaces and her towers, her 
marts and her high-ways, desolate, solitary and 
decaying, become the habitations of reptiles, 
and of birds and beasts of prey. Naught can 
escape sure and swift destruction, but truth and 
wisdom: All that is false and wicked shall per- 
ish in the “‘ wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds” —all that is true and virtuous shall sur- 
vive this mighty ruin, and flourish in eternal 
beauty and beatitude. This is the law of Heav- 
en—this is the decree of Jehovah. 

If such be the inevitable destiny and condi- 
tion of the wicked, why should the virtuous en- 
vy them? Why should the poor but honest 
man repine to behold them in great power ; and 
spreading like a green bay tree !—For great as 
their temporal power may be, and however 
wide spread its influence and authority, it must 
and will pass suddenly away, and leave them not 
only the prey of death, but the subjects of a 
fearful judgment to come. It is decreed that 
they shall perish: the decree has gone forth 
from the throne of Jehovah, and it must and 
will be executed. 

Look at the history of mankind, but for a 
moment, and how numerous are the instances, 
in which the wicked have flourished for a sea- 
son, in power, and wealth, and influence, and 
then have passed away forever. They have 
risen like meteors, and like meteors they have 
fallen. ‘They have for a while played the ty- 
rant, persecuting the innocent, oppressing their 
subjects, and making even nations to tremble 
and bow before them; but still their glory has 
been short-lived, the arm of the Almighty has 
withered their power, the lightuing of his wrath 
has shivered their sceptres ; and lo! they have 
passed away—they have been sought, but could 
not be found ! 

Where then is the good man so simple as to 
envy the wicked? Where isthe wise man who 
does not pity and despise them? And where 
are the good and the wise who will not, seeing 
that destruciion never fails to overtake them, re- 
frain from their society, and keep aloof from 
their assemblies? Let them enjoy their power, 
their pomp and pageantry; let them wallow 
in luxury, and revel in voluptuousness ; let the 
tears of the orphan, and the sighs of the widow, 
bewail the effects of their wickedness and op- 
pression—let them flourish for a season like a 
green bay tree; But envy them not, ye virtu- 
ous—for they shall pass avay—you shall seek 
them, but you shall not find them—the arrows of 
the Almighty shall pierce them, and they shall 
be no more! In contemplating this, the end 
ofthe wicked, and such will ever be their end, 
let the virtuous and the wise constantly look up 
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to Heaven with this prayer upen their lips, and 
in their hearts:—Remove far from me vanity 
and lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
Feed me with food convenient for me. Lest I 
be full and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord? 
or lest I be poor and steal; and take the name 
of my God in vain.—Prov. xxx. 8, 9. 








BENEVOLENCE. 











ANECDOTE OF A BENEVOLENT FEMALE. 

Some time since a lady whose name has 
been respectfully announced, and whose tine 
has been much devoted to promote the objects 
of the British and Foreign Seamen’s Friend §o- 
ciety and Bethel Union, going on board a ship 
of war, was received by an officer on deck, not 
without respect, but accompanied with many 
of those expressions which unfortunately are too 
frequent in the lips of sailors. The lady expres. 
sed her wish that while she was on board ho 
would have the goodness to desist from lan- 
guage of that description ; he professed his readi- 
ness to oblige her, and during the period of 
her being on board, not one oath escaped his 
lips. She pursued her course, distributing to 
the sailors her tracts and Bibles, and, above all 
her admonitions : on her return she was accom. 
panied by the same officer, ,and had an oppor- 
tunity of thanking him for his kindness in at- 
tending to her request ; he expressed his readi- 
ness to oblige her on any occasion, and said 
there was nothing she asked him to do that he 
would not do. “ Then (said she) I’ll thank you 
to read that book,” giving him a Bible. He 
felt himself surprised, (or, if you please, taken 
in,) but considering that as he had given his 
promise, he was bound to fulfil it. 

The lady afterwards visiting a distant part 
of the country, went to the church, heard a 
sermon, and was returning, when the clergy- 
man, running after her, said, “If I mistake not, 
Iam addressing such a lady?” (mentioning 
her name.) ‘That is myname, (said she,) but 
Ihave no recollection of you.” ‘ No madam, 
(said he,) I suppose not; but do not you recol- 
lect visiting such.a ship, and giving an officer 
a Bible?’ “ Yes (said she,) Ido.” “Then, 
madam, I am the person, and the good effects 
of it are what you have seen this morning.” 

— eo 
Letter from a Son, hopefully converted by a 
Tract, to his Father. 

“My Dear Faruer,—I have news, good 
news to tell you; but where shall I begin, or 
where shall [ end? I became alarmed 6 or 8 
months ago, in reading the Tract entitled, 
Pause and think, am IaChristian? From that 
time, my inward struggle was fearful, terrific, 
horrible. Sometimes I sunk almost into des- 
pair; again I would indulge a hope; again 
my sins would rise up before me, and, in all the 
horrors of conscious guilt, I would sink into aw- 


ful despondence, and would grope in the dark, * 


searching for light with all the eagerness of a 
trembling soul, endeavouring to escape the just 
vengeance of the Almighty. 

‘* At length the awful burden was removed. 
On one Sabbath morning, in my chamber, Jesus, 
my Saviour, appeared in all his loveliness, with 
a free pardon in his hands. ‘ O what a delight- 
ful moment was this! to behokd my dear Saviour, 
with open arms, come to pardon and accept of 
such a rebel as I had been. He was’so near, 
it seemed as though I could handle him with 
my hands, and press him to my heart.—O he 
is precious—But alas, how unstable are all our 
ways! Doubts and fears often trouble me; 
yet, [trust I can say,‘I .know my Redeemer 
liveth.’ I have joined myself to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and feel it a great privilege to be 
numbered among the professed followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus.’ —Am. Tract Mag. 
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. From the Youth’s Friend. 
COME AND SEE MY LITTLE SISTER’S GRAVE. 


“Come and see my little sister’s grave ;” 
said a rosy child to me, as she took hold of my 
hand when I was first opening the gate that 
leads into the church-yard. “ And why am I 
to go and see your sister’s grave, my love?” 
aid I. ‘ Because,” replied the girl, who was 
about four years old, ‘‘ I want you to see where 
they have laid my Mary.” 

Oh, how touching was the request, and how 
touching the manner in which it was urged ; 
“(Come and see where they have laid my Mary,” 
for it proved that her grief was heartfelt and 
earnest. 

[ raised the infant in my arms, for I could not 
help loving her ; and then putting her on the 
ground again, we proceeded together to see 
where Mary was laid. We walked down one 
broad gravel walk and then another; and then 
making our way among many rising hillocks, 
where the tall grass entangled our feet,and where 
the dark leaves of the numeroustrees waved over 
our heads with mournful sounds: there,all undis- 
turbed, solitary and alone, was “ Mary’s grave.” 

My dear little companion immediately sat 
down ona fresh-covered sod, and she said with 
tears of affection rolling down her chubby 
cheeks, “‘ This is where they have laid my Ma- 
ry.” 








“ And who was Mary, my child;” said I, “a 
sister of yours 2” 

“ Yes, she was my sister.” 

“But why have they laid her here ?”’ 

“Oh, Mary’s face was very pale, and her 
lips turned blue, and her hands were stiff; and 
they said she was dead; and they have laid her 
in this cold ground, and I shall never see her 
any more.” 

The little creature then seemed quite broken 
hearted, and she sat sad, very sad, upon the 
ground ; and she wept most bitterly. 

“But,” said I, as I held out my hand to take 
her from this scene of her sorrow; “‘ you must 
not cry so much. How old was your sister, do 
you know 2” 

“No, I don’t know, ma’am; but she was tall- 
erthan I am; and she used to play with me, 
andteach me to pray to the Great God. But I 
have no play-fellow now, like her.” 

I saw it was in vain to inculcate Christian 
resignation upon so young a child, therefore I 
told her that God who lives above the sky has 
said, “the dust shall return to the dust as it 
was, and the spirit to himself who gave it,” this 
I represented in as simple a manner as I could, 
and after a great deal of talk we separated. 
But never shall I forget her words, “‘ Came and 
see where they have laid my Mary.” 
EvizABETH. 
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NATURAL EISTORY. 


WHEAT. 


Wheat is a grain which is raised in almost 
every part of the world, and is generally a chief 
article of food, as bread is made from it. In 
the Bible it is spoken of very often by the name 
ofcorn; wheat is what the people in England 
commonly mean when they speak of corn, and 
: the word corn was used in the English Bi- 

le where wheat is meant. This should be 
Saget of in reading the Bible, or many parts 
; the Scriptures would appear very strange ; as 
~ place where it is said Jesus and his disci- 
ayy as they passed through the fields, plucked 

. ears of corn and eat them.—Matt. 12: 1. 
2 's means wheat; and as parched wheat is 
ery often eaten as food in that country, it was 





wheat as they passed along a road through the 
fields. The fault which the people found with 
our Lord for this act, shows their malice. They 
accused him of breaking the Sabbath day, and 
said that he had done that whieh it was not lawful 
to do on the Sabbath day. He was Lord ofall 
—he commanded the fish to bring up money 
from the sea, and it did so. The winds and 
the waters obeyed him—the earth and the ful- 
ness thereof i. his. 

When the Lord was about to bring upon 
Egypt and the country around it a great famine, 
it pleased him to give warning to the people, 
that they might provide themselves against the 
suffering. We have in this country been so 
blessed with great abundance of food, that no 
doubt many readers of this paper do not 
even know what a famine means. It means a 
scarcity or want of food, when people starve and 
die because there is not enough for them to eat. 
And this generally arises because the earth 
does not furnish the grain that it commonly 
produces. In Eastern countries, famines arise 
generally from the want of rain; in other parts 
of the world, either too much or too little rain 
will cause the grain to perish, when man and 
beast suffer and die for the want of food. This is 
adreadful calamity, with which God punishes 
whole nations for their sine, and we read of 
many such instances in the Bible. The Lord 
was about to bring upon the land of Egypt a 
great famine; the earth was not to yield any 
thing for seven years—but in order to bring to 
pass his own will, he gave notice of his inten- 
tion to Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, by a dream 
—which,as Joseph explained to him, meant 
that there would be seven years of great plenty 
and seven years of great scarcity. Inthe 41st 
chapter of Genesis, you will read the account 
of Pharaoh’s dream, and Joseph’s explanation 
or interpretation of it, and the manner in 
which it all came to pass. In the fifth verse it 
is said, ‘“‘ Pharaoh slept a second time, and be- 
hold seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, 
rank and good. And behold seven thin ears, 
and blasted with the east wind, sprung up after 
them; and the seven thin ears devoured the 
seven rank and full ears.” Joseph says, “ By 
this, God hath showed to Pharaoh what he is 
about to do—the seven good ears are seven 
years; and the seven empty ears, blasted with 
the east wind, shall be seven years of famine.” 
According to the advice of Joseph, all the food 
that could be spared from each of the plentiful 
years was laid up in store-houses, and when the 
seven years of want came, the people had food 
to eat. But it is all in the 41st chapter of 
Genesis, where you can read it for yourself. 

[Youth’s Friend. 


—-<e— 
THE ELEPHANT’S REVENGE. 


It is customary ia India, to appoint a soldier 
of each European regiment, to take care that the 
elephants are attended to on their march, both 
with regard to work and provisions, and this 
person is generally a non-commissioned officer, 
who receives the appellation of elephant ma- 
jor. A serjeant who held this situation in the 
30th regiment, one day loaded a poor fatigued 
animal with abuse, which he thought he was 
not at all entitled to. The elephant, observe 
you, did not immediately avenge himself of his 
adversary, but coolly waited his proper oppor- 
tunity, and in the course of his march, seeing 
his friend theserjeant ata distance, he embrac- 
ed the moment when the water of a rice field 
was flowing the road, filled his trunk, and mak- 
ing up to the serjeant, who happened to have 
ona new suit of clothes, and of which he 
seemed to be very vain, he lodged the contents 
of his trunk upon the proud fellow’s coat, and 
effectually spoiled its new gloss. 





nothing strange to eat a few dried grains of 





[From the Travels and History of Serjeant B—. 














ss TP SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A LITTLE CHILD DIVINELY INSTRUCTED. 


A Teacher, while addressing his children 
from the following words :—‘ Prepare to meeé 
thy God,” observed a little boy, about five years 
of age, weeping ; supposing the child’s appar- 
ent grief toarise from some trivial circumstance, 
he closed his address, and demanded of the 
child a reason why he wept: to his great sur- 
prise, the little boy exclaimed, ‘“‘O Teacher, I 
am afraid that my sins are not pardoned—that 
my soul is not sanctified—that I am_ not pre- 
pared tomeet my God.” His’Teacher endeavour- 
ed to instruct, and toconsole him; he listened to 
instruction with particular earnestness and de- 
light ; the warmth of his heart seemed, as it 
were, to dry the tears on his cheeks, while his 
Teacher assured him, that Jesus‘ Christ had a 
peculiar regard for little children—that He lov- 
ed to hear them pray—and had made many 
promises to encourage them in the exercise of 
prayer, when suddenly he clasped his Teach- 
er by the hand—burst intoa fresh flood of tears 
—and vehemently exclaimed: ‘‘O Teacher, if 
Ido say my prayers, and after that, I tell a sto- 
ry, or do any thing that is bad, my prayer is no 
good ; God will not hear me.” David was of 
the same opinion. Psal. Ixvi: 18. “IfI re- 
gard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not 
hear me.” [ Youth’s Friend. 








ge 
LITTLE SWEEPS. 


Some time since there was an effort made to 
assemble the young sweeps of Dublin, for the 
purpose of education; among others, a little 
sweep, after being washed, was conducted to 
the school, and on being asked by the Teacher, 
did he know his letters? ‘‘ Oh, yes,” was the 
reply. ‘Do you spell?” ‘Oh, yes.”—** Do 
you know how toread? And what book did 
you learn from?’ ‘‘Oh,I never had a book, 
Sir.’”—* And who was your school master ?” 
“Oh, I was never taught at school.” Here 
then was a real little Irishman, who learned 
without ever having had a book. However, he 
could spell, and he could read ; but what was 
the fact? another little sweep, a little older 
than himself, had taught him to read, by show- 
ing him the sign-boards and letters over the 
shop doors, which they read asthey went through 
the city. His teacher was a little sweep like 
himself, his spelling-book the sign-boards on 
the houses. Should not the desire of the little 
sweep to instruct his fellow, teach us a useful 
lesson, and lead us to renewed exertion? ib. 


eer 
A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 


At a late anniversary of the Holywell-Mount 
Sabbath Schoul, England, the children were ad- 
dressed by Rev. A. Fletcher, A. M., who, in the 
course of his remarks, introduced the follow- 
ing illustration: ‘“ If himself and the individ- 
uals present were travelling on the Continent, 
and were to see agarden with 170 plants in it, 
each worth more than 10,000/. what would they 
think of sucha nursery? He had seen a plant 
of that value, at Versailles, an orange tree, 
which wasa great many years of age. But he 
would introduce them toa far more interesting 
character. Here were 170 plants, each of which 
was more valuable than a world. The little 
boy who first recited a hymn, if he were put in 
the scale with the world, with all its glory and 
its wealth, would, ina moral point of view, far 
outweigh it; placed by its side, he would ap- 
pear much more valuable.” 


a . 
Prayer is knowing work, believing work, 
thanking work, searching work, humbling work, 
and nothing worth if heart and hand do not 





join in it, 
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MIcCELLANY. 


FEMALE TEMPER. 

It is particularly necessary for girls to ac- 
quire command of temper, because much of the 
effect of their power of reasoning, when they 
grow up, depends upon the good humour 
with which they conduct themselves. A wo- 
man who would attempt to thunder with her 
tongue, would not find her eloquence increase 
her domestic happiness. Wedo not wish that 
women should implicitly yield their better judg- 
ment to their fathers or husbands, but let them 
support the side of reason with all the grace of 
female gentleness. 

A man in a furious passion is terrible to his 
enemies, but a woman is disgusting to her 
friends; she loses all the respect due to her 
sex, and she has not masculine strength and 
courage enough to enforce any other kind of 
respect. ‘Ihese circumstances should be con- 
sidered by persons who advise that no differ- 
ence should be made in the education of the 
lwo sexes. 

The happiness and influence of women both 
as wives and mothers, and indeed in every rela- 
tion, so much depend upon their temper, that 
it ought to be carefully cultivated. We should 
not suffer girls to imagine that they balance ill 
humour by some good quality or accomplish- 
ment, because in fact there are none which can 
supply the want of temper in the female sex. 








3a 
ANOTHER CHILD BURNT! 

On the 3d inst. Mary, aged about 6 years, an 
interesting child of widow Lucy Barber, resid- 
ing in the, town of Windsor, was so shockingly 
burnt by her clothes taking fire, that she expir- 
ed in about 24hours after. The mother of the 
little sufferer, having an errand to do ata neigh- 
boring house, left in her charge an infant daugh- 
ter, and had been absent but a few moments, 
when the melancholy accident occurred. It is 
not known how the fire was communicated to 
the child’s clothes. She was first discovered by 
a gentleman (her clothes all in flames) running 
towards an adjacent brook, into which she said 
it was her intention of throwing herself. The 
gentleman immediately divested her of the burn- 
ing clothes, and carried her tothe house. The 
little girl, young as she was, seemed sensible 
that she should not survive the accident, and 
anxiously inquired of her mother ‘“ who she 
could get to tdke care of the baby after she was 
dead ?” [Hartford pa. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. | 
“TOO YOUNG TO SEEK THE LORD.” 


*‘Tam not old enough yet to seek the Lord,” 
said Samuel to his Sabbath School Teacher, as 
he was earnestly pleading with him to love the 
dear Saviour. Samuel thought he had a great 
many years yet to live, and that it was time 
enough to secure the salvation of his soul, when 
he wasold, or at least when he waslarge enough 
to bea Teacher himself. He had been a very 
attentive little fellow, always at school before 
prayers, with his lesson ready to recite. Heloved, 
too, to read and hear his Teacher talk about 
Jesus, because he thought his history very re- 
markable, and because his miracles, such as 
turning water into wine, healing the sick, rais- 
ing the dead, &c. were very wonderful. 

For these reasons, Samuel thought in his 
own heart that he was avery good boy, and that 
he had not committed any sins so great as to 
deserve the punishment of God. He did not 





know, that so young and so good a boy as he 
thought himselfto be, had a heart “deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” 
Thus, while his Teacher spake to him, he more 
than half believed in his own heart, he did not 
need a Saviour, but he did not like to say so, 


and therefore answered, “I’m not old enough 
yet to seek the Lord.” 


Now there may be some little boys and girls, 
who read this, who say to themselves, though 
they may not totheir Teacher, as Samuel did ; 
and ifsuch an one is now reading this, let me 
ask you to hear what Samuel’s Teacher said to 
him, for he was just about as old as you, and 
the same will apply as well to you. “* Youmay 
think, Samuel,’”’ said he, “‘ that you have not 
sinned against God ; but just think for once, do 
you really love God ? 
and gave you such kind friends, and ‘he it 1s 
that gives you your food and clothing, and that 
keeps you alive through the day and watches 
over you in the night. Now is it not right 
you should love this God? You love. your 
friends, and ought you not to love God who gave 
you these friends? You love to live here in 
this world, and should you not love God, who 
keeps you alive? So you see God is perfectly 
reasonable when he says, “‘ thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with al] thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and all thy mind.” Now‘ look once 
into your own heart, and see if you really do love 
God better than any thing here in this world, 
and if you love to keep all his commandments.” 
Samuel thought a moment, and then hung 
down his head, as I fear many little children will 
have to do who read this, if they will but look 
into their hearts. The Teacher saw he could 
not say he loved God supremely, and continued, 
‘* Well, Samuel, if your heart does not love God 
aboveevery thingelse, itisa sinful heart. And 
sin must be punished by a holy God ; but Jesus 
Christ, you well know, came-into the world to 
save sinners. He died on Calvary to atone for 
the sins of all such as are truly sorry for their 
sins, and trust in him for pardon. You know 
you recited a lesson a few weeks ago, where it 
said about Jesus, that ‘‘ whosoever believeth 
on him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” Christ says himself, “ He that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” But he 
says in another place, ‘ Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life.” And donot say you 
are too young to seek for this Jesus. You are 
not too young to die, and if you should die with 
that sinful heart about you, you must certainly 
perish. You are not too young to seek the Lord, 
and the longer you neglect it the more danger 
there is that you will never do it. Suppose 
you were in alittle boat on a river, and just be- 
low you was a horrid waterfall with a great 
gulf below. Would you not use all your 
strength to ge: to the shore as soon as _ possible? 
Would you say it was yet too soon to fly for safety, 
when you knew the waves were more rapid and 
rolled faster as you drew nearer the gulf? Well, 
just such is the case of every young person, 
who is yet in his sins. And the longer he re- 
mains in them, the harder will it be for him to 
find a Saviour, and the greater is the danger 
that he will be swallowed up in the gulph of ruin. 


He it was that made you, { 





~ 
a 


Oh, I entreat you, Samuel, to say no longer it ig 
too'early to seek the Lord, but begin now jp’ 
earnest, a:-1 Christ has said “‘ They that see; 
me early shall find me.” 

Little Reader! your heart is naturally no 
better than Samuel’s, and for outward conduc 
you may not be as good. Say not then “I am 
too young to seek the Lord.” © Ivor. 


a 











“POETRY.” ~ 


Lines by Bishop Heber at a Funeral, 
Beneath our feet, and o’er our head, 
Is equal warning given; : 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven ! 


Their names are graven on the stone, 
Their bones are in the clay: 

And ere another day is done, 
Ourselves may be as they. 





Death rides on every breeze, 
He lurks in every flower? 
Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril every hour! 


Our eyes have seen the rosy. light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, : 
And Fate descend in sudden night 

On manhood’s middle day. 


Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly t’wards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
And dreams of days to come! 


Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger know ; 
Where’er thy foot can tread, 

The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead! 


Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely: given ; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for Hell or Heaven! 


<a 
From the Religious Intelligencer. 
TO A CLERGYMAN; 
With a Cloak, presented by the Ladies of his Parish. 
To us, who round the altar bend, 
Your sacred counsels to attend, 
’T were doubly sweet to feel, 
That we from adverse winter’s broils 
Might aid to shield nts form, who toils 
For our immortal weal. 
What though your youthful brow might claim 
The wreath which science wins of fame, 
This is not ours to sing ; 
To guard you from our northern skies, 
A garment grave, of ample size, 
With matron care we bring. 
If far away, ’mid climes more blest, 
You e’er should fold it o’er your breast, 
The ruthless blast to dare, 
While hasting to the couch of pain, 
The cell of want, the mourning train, 
The hallow’d house of prayer— 
Ah, then on. us bestow a thought, 
With pious friendship’s fervour fraught, 
And ere its warmth be cold, 
For us implore that Shepherd’s care, 
Who saves the wandering from despair, 


And heavenward guides his fold. H. 








MAXIMS. § - 
PRAYER. 
It is a great mistake that prayer is lost, or nothing but for- 
mality, because we do not find comfort in it, or any immedi- 


ate effect from it, or pray with so much fervour as we could 
wish. 


God does not want our praises; but the disposition to 
praise him is essential to our own happiness, and therefore 
required. 

I put my prayers iato Christ’s hands; and what may I not 
expect from them, when J have such an advocate ? 





